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The Dime Novel As Literature 

By Adam Hull Shirk 

"T BLAME the cheap automobile as much as any thing else for the 
X decrease in the number of youthful readers of the Nick Carter 
stories," said Mr. Rothstein, of Street & Smith, who has had long 
experience in handling this character of literature. "Men of moder- 
ate means have their Fords and a good deal of the youngster's time 
is spent on picnics and rides. The Movie, of course, is another 
reason for the decline of youthful interest in the dime novel, yet it is 
the dime novel element of the movie that attracts the youngster. 
Price, too, is a big factor. The cost of production has raised the price 
to fifteen cents. This means three movie shows. On the other 
hand, however, the number of adult readers has been steadily in- 
creasing and I believe this series is on its way to a general accept- 
ance. It is a mistaken idea that the Nick Carter stories have made 
only a limited appeal. On the contrary they have appealed to the 
whole world. They have been translated into nearly all languages 
and dramatized in England and France. Europe looks upon them 
as interesting items in the development of American culture. They 
are typically American. The characters grow out of our local en- 
vironment, the actions result from local laws, ordinances and cus- 
toms. The situations could not happen any where else. The plots* 
are no better or worse than the so-called serious stories, they have 
less technique and more life. The characters are set in motion from 
the start and they tell the story by their actions. The result is that 
the reader is in direct contact with them and not held away by 
clever 'composition.' " 

Beadle's Dime Library was the first in this county. It was started 
with reprints of the English juvenile classics, such as "Tom Brown at 
Rugby," "Robinson Crusoe" and others. Very soon, however, a new 
corps of writers was discovered, including Edward S. Wheeler, 
author of "Deadwood Dick"; Buffalo Bill (Col. Cody) ; Col. Pren- 
tiss Ingraham and others. The Half-Dime library followed and 
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both, for many years, flourished and made money for their pub- 
lishers. Then came the era of the stories written in many instances 
by newspaper men. These embraced the Old Cap Collier novels, 
the Nick Carter, Carl Green, Young Sleuth, Frank Read, Jack 
Wright, and similar stories. Old King Brady was an emanation of 
the period — in the early 'nineties or before — as was Old Sleuth and 
many others whose names are lost in oblivion. 

A writer, who called himself "A New York Detective," wrote 
the Old King Brady stories, published first in the New York De- X 
tective library. The character was revived after several years, but 
not being written by the creator, lacked the quality he gave them. 

"Police Capt. Howard" wrote the Young Sleuth tales. Norman 
Halsey was the originator of "Old Sleuth," and his stories sold into 
the hundreds of thousands and are said to have been responsible 
for many reforms in New York and other cities. 

Carl Green was the nemesis of the James Boys. Frank Read 
and Jack Wright, written by "Noname," were stories of strange in- 
ventions. The first of the former was called "Frank Read and his 
Steam Man of the Plains." The first Jack Wright story was "Jack 
Wright, the Boy Inventor, or the Treasure of the Sandy Sea." 
Modeled perhaps after Verne, these stories were wonderfully 
imaginative and are borne out today by the air and undersea as 
well as land methods of locomotion. Readers who read those tales 
will not need to be reminded of those cheery characters, Barney, 
Pomp, Fritz and Tim — who supplied the comedy. 

There were several comic libraries written by authors signing 
such nom de plumes as Peter Pad, Tom Teaser and so on. The 
"Muldoon" series, the "Shorties," "Skinny, the Tin Peddler," "Saucy 
Sam Sumner," and others are recalled as good examples. The fun 
was spontaneous, harmless, direct, as simple, carefree and hilarious 
as the rollicking spirit of Play itself. 

But the true place in literature has never really been accorded 
these novels. They are not immoral, they are not. trash. They hold 
a field all their own. There is nothing hectic, nothing degenerate, 
nothing decadent about them. They seek to implant no creeds, be- 
yond honesty and decency. Their God is strength, readiness in 
emergency, action. They never halt, never grow over-sentimental 
nor do they dabble in sex problems. 



